1048                                      TAXATION

each commune i the further capitation or poll tax, first instituted
in 1695; the still further vingtieme or percentage on property,
first imposed in 1710, and made permanent in 1749) was made
to press most on the poorest, just because they had least power
of evasion. Indirect taxes, such as excises on alcohol and the
gabelle or salt tax, fell heavily on the poor by their very nature;
and the farming of such taxes, practised because the farmer
could turn the screw most effectively under the impulsion of
his own interest, added art to nature to increase the burden.
Offices were indefinitely multiplied for sale, because office
appealed to French instinct, and its sale afforded the one facile
source of revenue; but the buyer of office had to recover the
cost of his investment, with added interest, and the real burden
once more sank down to the bottom of society. Trance would
be too rich', wrote a French economist in 1758, cif the taxes
were equitably apportioned.'1

They were neither equitably apportioned nor economically
collected; nor were they expended, when they reached the
hands of the Government, with an equitable regard to the
requirements of public service, or on an economical system of
public accounts. In the absence of any parliamentary scrutiny,
too much was expended with too lavish a hand on the court
and on war. In the anarchie depensierez of a system of accounts
which depended ultimately on the king's will there was no
real rigour of audit, and the accounts were invaded not only
by peculation, but also by a confusion which made it impossible
to ascertain the etat au vrai of the public finances. Chronic
bankruptcy was met by affaires extraordinaires, or temporary
expedients, which ranged from lotteries and anticipations of
revenue to extorted loans and debasement of the coinage. The
tax-payer retained, by dint of evasion, some hidden wealth;
but he also retained a sense of injustice, provoked not only by
unfair distribution and rigorous collection of the taxes, but also
by what he could not but regard as selfish and extravagant
expenditure. As early as 1707 the great military engineer

1 Cited in the Comb. Mod. Hist., vol. via, p. 70.

3 The phrase is that of Rocquain, UEsprit revolutionnaire avant la Revolution.